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by 

RUBY  CARLSON 

(The  following  fictional  story  was  judged  the  best  of  all  stories  sub- 
mitted by  Alberta  school-children  as  products  of  the  Creative  Writing  series 
of  school  broadcasts  presented  by  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education 
from  local  radio  stations.  Five  programs  designed  to  help  children  develop 
their  ability  to  express  their  ideas  clearly  in  writing  were  presented  through 
the  medium  of  radio  to  a  listening  audience  in  hundreds  of  classrooms.  The 
prize  story  printed  below  was  written  by  Ruby  Carlson,  15,  a  grade  9 
student  at  Whetsel  School,  Erskine,  west  of  Stettler.) 


Rob  Turner  stopped  his  pinto  in  startled  amazement!  A  wild  horse  herd 
had  come  down  to  the  river  to  drink.  Rob's  eyes  never  left  the  magnificent, 
golden  palomino  tvho  ivas  the  leader  of  the  group.  His  glorfnus  coat  shone 
like  real  gold  in  dazzling  sunlight. 

Rob's  wonderment  grew  as  he  watched  the  horse's  graceful,  gliding 
movements. 

A  stunned  feeling  came  over  Rob.  Was  this  a  dream?  A  horse  like  this 
on  his  range!  Could  it  be  possible? 

He  realized  that  there  were  good  blood  lines  behind  this  wonderful  wild 
horse. 

The  sun  was  starting  to  sink  behind  the  rim  of  the  mountains.  The 
golden  stallion  headed  his  mares  deep  into  the  mountains.  Rob  watched  the 
band  go  out  of  sight  and  then  started  home.  "What  a  dream  horse."  Golden 
Dream!  The  name  flashed  into  Rob's  mind. 

The  next  day  Rob  did  a  great  deal  of  thinking.  Honey  Dale  would  never 
have  a  chance  at  the  horse  race.  There  would  be  bitter  competition  at  the 
famous  Calgary  Stampede.  If  he  could  win  the  prize  money,  it  would  enable 
him  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  his  ranch. 

Saddling  his  pinto  cow  pony,  he  rode  to  look  over  the  few  head  of 
Hereford  cattle.  He  spied  Golden  Dream  standing  on  a  mountain  slope.  His 
silver  mane  and  tail  were  blowing  in  the  breeze. 

Rob  raced  the  wild  stallion  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  swiftness 
and  sure-footedness  of  the  horse  were  beyond  anything  he  had  ever  seen. 
After  an  hour  of  hard  riding,  the  swift  moving  form  of  the  horse  was  lost 
in  the  distance. 

This  wild  horse  was  going  to  belong  lo  Rob  Turner!  He  was  definitely 
sure  of  this. 

The  crisp  mountain  morning  found  him  on  the  trail.  The  saddle  bags 
contained  supplies  to  last  for  a  week  or  more.  Rob's  plan  was  to  trail  and 
run  the  stallion  to  a  point  of  exhaustion,  and  then  put  a  rope  over  that  noble 
head.  His  string  of  horses  were  carefully  chosen  and  his  best  all-round  cow 
punchers  accompanied  him. 

Three  days  later  the  wild  herd  was  discovered.  Rob  cleverly  sorted  out 
the  stallion.  Keeping  on  his  trail  at  a  slow  trot,  he  worried  the  horse  the  rest 
of  the  day.  That  evening  he  headed  him  toward  camp. 


The  next  day  Rob  chased  Golden  Dream  hard,  changing  to  a  fresh 
horse  often.  Rob's  mount  was  riding  at  a  stiff  gallop,  chasing  Golden  Dream. 
A  horrified  scream  of  terror  reached  his  ears.  Urging  his  horse  to  a  faster 
pace,  he  saw  the  stallion  face  to  face  with  a  rugged-looking  grizzly  bear. 
Standing  on  their  hind  legs,  the  two  animals  were  slashing  at  each  other. 
Drawing  his  rifle  from  its  position  on  the  saddle,  Rob  brought  it  to  his 
shoulder.  The  swift  moving  forms  prevented  him  from  shooting,  as  he 
feared  he  might  hit  the  horse.  The  roaring  and  growling  of  the  grizzly  and 
the  fantastic  happenings  sent  shivers  up  and  down  Rob's  spine.  Cold  sweat 
stood  out  in  beads  on  his  forehead. 

The  two  animals  were  engaged  in  a  combat  to  death.  The  bear  had  torn 
Golden  Dream's  glossy  coat,  and  blood  was  running  down  the  horse's  skin 
from  wounds.  The  horse  was  tired  from  Rob's  constant  chasing.  The  odds 
were  great  against  the  dream  horse. 

The  bear  lunged  from  a  rock,  landing  on  the  horse's  back.  With  great 
effort  and  frantic  energy.  Golden  Dream  bucked  like  a  tornado.  He  bounced 
the  bear  up  and  down  on  his  back,  and  then  rolled  quickly.  This  loosened  the 
bear's  hold,  and  the  horse's  burden  ivas  dislodged.  Staggering  to  his  feet. 
Golden  Dream  stood  still  a  moment  watching  his  enemy.  The  grizzly  walked 
away  a  short  distance  and  stood  growling. 

A  sharp  report  broke  the  stillness.  The  ugly  bear  dropped  dead  in  his 
tracks. 

The  big  horse  staggered  a  few  steps  and  dropped  to  his  knees.  His  golden 
sides  were  throbbing  from  utter  exhaustion. 

Rob  tore  his  shirt  in  strips.  He  poured  water  into  a  pan  and  washed 
the  blood  from  Golden  Dream's  sides. 

"Whoa  boy,  easy  now.  N obody  s  going  to  hurt  you."  These  words  were 
repeated  a  dozen  times.  Rob  bathed  the  wounds  and  stopped  the  bleeding. 

A  short  time  later,  Rob  was  sitting  on  the  corral  fence,  holding  an  apple 
out  to  Golden  Dream.  A  smile  came  to  his  face  as  the  horse  came  forward 
for  his  treat.  He  rubbed  his  nose  softly  on  Rob's  arm.  He  thought  back  over 
the  past  month.  The  horse's  wounds  were  completely  healed,  and  Rob  looked 
forward  with  keen  anticipation  to  the  race  that  would  be  held  shortly.  He 
had  great  faith  in  his  dream  horse,  and  felt  sure  he  would  not  be  disappointed. 
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WITHIN     OUR  BORDERS 


Safety  Of  Oilfield  Workers  Is  Prime 
Concern  Of  Government  Inspectors 


As  oilfield-inspector  Douglas  Gibb  handled  his  station  wagon 
in  four-wheel  drive  over  the  rough  trail  which  led  to  the  rotary 
oil  drilling  rig,  situated  in  the  Leduc-Calmar  field,  his  eyes  lifted 
automatically  to  the  "monkey-board,"  a  small  platform  hung  about 
90  feet  up  in  the  derrick. 

"They've  got  their  escape  line  rigged,"  he  observed,  pointing 
out  a  cable  rigged  from  the  "monkey-board"  to  the  ground,  "and 
their  safety  buggy's  on  it.  That's  the  first  thing  I  look  for.  Then  I 
check  to  see  if  the  derrickman's  platform  is  protected  from  the  wind. 
That's  something  I  never  have  to  worry  about  in  the  winter  time — 
derrickmen  like  to  keep  warm  in  winter  the  same  as  you  and  I." 

Before  reaching  the  rig's  working  area,  Gibb  checked  that  all 
cigarettes  were  out,  following  a  regulation  which  prohibits  smoking 
within  75  feet  of  a  well  head.  Then  he  stopped  his  station  wagon, 
zipped  his  tan  bomber  jacket  tight  to  his  throat,  exchanged  his 
ski  cap  for  a  shiny  aluminum  "hard  hat"  with  a  warm  and  com- 
fortable lining  buttoning  over  the  ears,  and  stepped  out  in  the 
cold  wind  of  the  winter  morning  to  begin  his  inspection. 

He  noticed  something  wrong  at  the  start.  Near  the  ground 
end  of  the  escape  line,  a  group  of  skid  dollies  used  to  move  the 
rig  were  parked  in  the  way  of  anyone  sliding  down  the  escape  line 
on  the  safety  buggy.  He  made  a  mental  note  to  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  rig's  toolpusher  and  then  went  on  with  his  regular 
inspection  routine. 

Gibb's  job  is  inspecting  oil  drilling  rigs  for  the  Alberta  Depart- 
ment of  Industries  and  Labour.  He  is  one  of  several  members  of  the 
inspection  branch  who  work  continually  to  make  oil  drilling  safer. 
Backed  up  by  the  authority  of  government  safety  regulations,  he 
and  other  Edmonton  inspectors  check  over  all  drilling  rigs  operat- 
ing between  Red  Deer  and  Alberta's  northern  border.  The  Calgary 
inspectors  look  after  those  from  Red  Deer  south. 

The  Alberta  Government  has  been  inspecting  drilling  rigs 
since  1926  but  the  vast  oil  development  of  recent  years  and  the 
extensive  changes  in  equipment  have  increased  the  inspectors' 
responsibilities  and  duties.  Cable-tool  rigs  and  steam  power  have 
given  way  to  modern  rotary  drilling  rigs,  diesel  power  and  wide 
use  of  electricity.  While  the  reckless,  dare-devil  roughneck  of  the 
early  oil  field  has  been  replaced  by  a  responsible,  cautious  family- 
man  whose  ideas  on  safety  are  shared  by  his  employer. 

The  list  of  checks  an  inspector  makes  on  each  drilling  rig  would 
fill  three  closely  typed  pages  of  foolscap.  Among  the  items  are: 
any  loose  ropes  or  cables  hanging  in  the  derrick  or  at  the  fourble 
platform?  are  the  derrickman's  safety  belts  and  tail  rope  firmly 
fastened  and  in  good  condition?  is  there  a  first-aid  kit  and  a  stretcher 
in  the  dog-house?  is  the  driller  "high  balling,"  or  rushing  the 
workers  unduly?  are  the  floors,  ladders,  walks  and  platforms 
structurally  sound?  is  there  a  weight  indicator  to  show  the  weight 
being  carried  by  the  drilling  line?  is  the  machinery  adquately 
guarded? 

Gibb  went  over  the  rig  thoroughly.  On  the  steps  leading  from 
the  west  side  derrick  floor,  he  found  that  the  top  metal  step  had 
been  bent  down  to  meet  the  second  step  at  an  angle.  He  indicated 
that  this  required  correction.  He  looked  over  the  exit  doors  and 
found  them  all  opening  outward  in  the  approved  manner,  and 
went  through  a  long  series  of  other  technical  checks,  finding  only 


one  more  fault.  One  of  the  safety  cables  on  a  rotary  tong  was  short, 
one  of  the  threeU-type  clamps  which  are  required  and  the  inspector 
gave  the  workers  a  short  and  friendly  lecture  on  the  importance 
of  having  three  clamps. 

When  he  had  finished  his  inspection  Gibb  made  out  his  report, 
noting  the  faults  he  had  found  on  the  rig.  A  copy  of  this  report 
is  sent  to  the  company  and  later,  the  next  time  Gibb  is  nearby, 
he  will  drop  by  casually  to  see  if  the  changes  have  been  made. 

"We  usually  don't  have  any  trouble  enforcing  the  regulations," 
he  said.  "They  (the  drilling  rig  workers)  know  me  now  and  realize 
that  I'm  just  doing  a  job.  I  make  a  point  of  getting  acquainted  with 
the  tool-push  of  each  outfit  and  remembering  his  name.  It  helps  to 
be  on  a  friendly  basis  from  the  start.  The  boys  in  the  oilfields  can 
make  it  pretty  tough  for  you  if  they  don't  like  you." 

Gibb  would  be  avoiding  responsibility  if  he  failed  to  take  a 
firm  attitude  in  the  case  of  flagrant  carelessness,  such  as  when  he 
finds  that  the  rig  hands  are  not  wearing  hard  hats  or  when  he 
catches  a  worker  committing  the  unpardonable  sin  of  riding  the 
travelling  block  down  from  the  top  of  the  derrick  or  sliding  down 
on  cables,  rope  lines,  hose  or  pipes.  The  travelling  block  offence 
has  killed  men  and  resulted  in  a  stiff  fine  for  one  oilfield  worker. 

In  addition  to  making  his  inspections,  (each  drilling  rig  operat- 
ing in  Alberta  is  inspected  several  times  a  year),  Gibb  always 
is  on  duty  to  investigate  an  oilfield  accident.  The  R.C.M.P.  usually 
phones  W.  E.  Sutton,  Chief  Inspector,  or  one  of  the  other  inspectors, 
whose  names  and  phone  numbers  are  kept  beside  the  police  switch- 
board. Whether  it  is  3:30  in  the  morning  or  below  zero,  the  inspector 
crawls  from  his  warm  bed  and  heads  out  to  investigate  an  accident 
which  may  be  200  miles  from  Edmonton. 

When  there  is  an  accident,  normal  working  hours  do  not  apply. 
Gibb  recalls  one  Saturday  afternoon  when  he  was  notified  of  a 
"fatal,"  near  Dixonville,  380  miles  north  of  Edmonton.  His  station 
wagon  always  stands  ready  for  emergency  use  and  is  equipped 
with  first-aid  kit,  shovels,  rope,  winch  and  other  emergency  equip- 
ment, so  he  left  shortly  after  the  call.  He  got  to  the  scene  of  the 
accident  late  Sunday  afternoon  after  an  oil  company  caterpillar 
tractor  hauled  his  vehicle  the  last  few  miles.  The  main  purpose  of 
these  accident  investigations  is  to  uncover  information  which  will 
prevent  similar  accidents  in  the  future. 

Inspectors  say  most  accidents  occur  on  the  derrick  floor.  Gibb 
recalls  one  major  accident  and  three  "fatals"  resulting  from  care- 
lessness in  using  tongs,  part  of  the  equipment  on  the  derrick  floor. 

When  he  is  on  the  road,  which  is  nearly  all  the  time,  Gibb 
works  long  hours,  preferring  drilling  rig  inspections  to  the  boredom 
of  an  evening  in  a  strange  town.  A  young  Navy  radar  veteran,  he 
likes  his  work  and  the  men  of  the  oilfields  with  whom  he  is  in 
constant  contact.  But  above  everything  else  in  his  work,  he  likes 
safety. 

He  pointed  out  an  escape-line  with  the  safety  buggy  on  it. 
"If  you're  ever  caught  on  the  money-board  with  the  rig  on  fire, 
that'll  save  your  life,"  he  said.  "Just  step  in  that  buggy  (a  metal 
seat  running  on  wheels)  and  you're  on  firm  ground  in  seconds. 
It's  just  about  the  most  important  piece  of  safety  equipment  on  a 
rig  but  there  are  dozens  of  others.  It's  my  job  to  see  that  safety 
equipment  is  available  and  being  used."  • 


checking  cathead  splitter  guard 


Gibb,  {ill  circle)   rides  safety  buggy 


a  talk  on  safety  by  Gibb  (centre) 
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Calgary  Therapist  Sets  Example 
For  Cerebral  Palsy  Patients 

Patients  at  the  Provincial  Cerebral  Palsy  Clinic  in  Calgary 
have  an  excellent  example  to  follow  in  achieving  the  goal  of  a 
normal  life.  He  is  Lorne  Good,  group  therapist  and  ward  aide  at 
the  clinic,  who  is  also  afflicted  with  cerebral  palsy. 

Lorne  is  an  inspiration  to  these  young  cerebral  palsy  victims. 
His  easy  acceptance  of  events,  his  deep  understanding  and  patience, 
his  quick  wit  and  happy  personality  help  spur  the  youngsters  to 
even  greater  efforts  of  speech,  action  and  knowledge. 

As  group  therapist,  Lorne  Good  supervises  the  children  between 
special  treatments.  He  has  a  group  therapy  room,  equipped  as  a 
kindergarten,  and  here  he  patiently  assists  the  children  in  learning 
to  use  handicapped  limbs.  He  is  popular  with  the  children.  Being  a 
cerebral  palsy  victim  himself,  he  is  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
problems  that  confront  the  handicapped  child,  and  to  help  him 
overcome  them.  He  teaches  the  children  to  play  together  and  to 
enjoy  each  other's  company.  He  has  found  that  in  many  cases,  the 
cerebral  palsied  child  is  an  only  child,  and  is,  as  a  result,  shy  and 
afraid  of  people.  "I  know  how  they  feel,"  says  Lorne,  "and  I  think 
I  can  help  them  a  great  deal." 

Lorne  likes  working  with  children,  and  has  the  patience  and 
understanding  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  cerebral  palsied  chil- 
dren. He  knows  their  "attention  span"  is  very  short,  so  he  is  always 
on  the  alert  with  a  new  project  ready  as  soon  as  the  children  begin 
to  lose  interest  in  the  last  one.  His  group  therapy  room  is  equipped 
with  relaxation  chairs,  special  tables  designed  to  support  a  standing 
child,  a  variety  of  other  tables  and  chairs,  and  a  cupboard  full  of 
educational  toys.  There  is  a  button  board  fitted  with  two  pieces  of 
cloth,  one  with  buttons,  the  other  with  buttonholes.  Lorne  teaches 
the  children  how  to  use  their  fingers  to  button  the  two  pieces  of 
cloth  together.  On  an  oversize  wooden  boot,  he  teaches  them  to  lace 
their  own  shoes.  Fitting  odd-shaped  pegs  into  matching  holes, 
putting  boxes  together  in  graded  sizes  and  fitting  spools  on  pegs 
are  just  a  few  of  the  therapeutic  games  of  the  clinic.  Lorne  plays 
darts  with  the  children,  helps  them  with  plasticine  models,  shows 
them  the  way  to  move  their  arms  and  hands  to  draw  pictures,  and 
helps  to  cut  out  and  paste  pictures. 

Lorne  Good  is  21  years  old.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his 
life  in  Okotoks,  moving  to  Edmonton  with  his  family  about 
eight  years  ago.  As  a  youngster,  Lorne  spent  two  years  in  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  Crippled  Children's  Hospital  in  Calgary,  and  wore 
a  brace  on  one  leg  for  several  years. 

While  living  in  Edmonton,  attending  the  University  High  School, 
Lorne  came  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  Dr.  Fred  Day  of  the 
Edmonton  Cerebral  Palsy  Clinic.  At  Dr.  Day's  suggestion,  Lorne 
attended  school  only  half  days  in  grade  12.  He  spent  the  other 


With  patience  and  understanding,  Lorne  Good  (above)  teaches  two  patients  at 
the  Calgary  Cerebral  Palsy  Clinic. 


half  day  at  the  Edmonton  Cerebral  Palsy  Clinic  working  with  the 
young  patients  there.  Lorne  finished  his  grade  12  by  correspondence, 
and  now  holds  a  matriculation  certificate.  Last  August,  he  began 
working  at  the  clinic  full  time,  and  in  November  he  transferred  to 
the  Caigary  Ulmic  as  group  therapist  and  ward  aide. 

Lorne  likes  his  work,  and  he  likes  being  on  his  own  in  Calgary, 
where  he  boards  with  a  fine,  friendly  family.  Although  he  admits 
to  tiredness  at  the  end  of  the  day,  Lorne  keeps  up  with  his  social 
life.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Young  People's  Association  in 
Calgary,  likes  to  swim,  and  attends  an  evening  class  in  English 
at  the  University  Branch  there. 

Although  Lorne  Good  doesn't  know  how  far  he  will  try  to  go 
in  his  work,  he  is  satisfied  right  now  to  be  helping  cerebral  palsied 
children  learn  to  live  a  normal,  happy  life.  Though  not  seriously 
handicapped  himself,  Lorne  knows  how  hard  these  children  must 
work,  and  the  difficulties  they  will  come  up  against  in  the  outside 
world.  He  believes  his  work  will  help  to  solve  the  bigger  problems 
that  confront  cerebral  palsied  children,  but,  he  says,  "The  hardest 
things  are  the  little  things — like  getting  a  haircut,  sitting  still  for 
any  length  of  time,  or  drinking  a  cup  of  tea."  • 


Drivers'  Manual  Includes  Safe  Driving  Hints 

As  Well  As  Summary  Of  Driving  Regulations 


ROAD  MARKINGS 
AND  WHAT  THEY  MEAN 


Neither  A  nor  B  may       A  may  pass,  but  B  may 
pass  the  car  ahead.  not  pass  the  car  ahead. 


Neither  A  nor  B  may  A  or  B  may  pass  if 
pass  the  car  ahead.  road  is  clear. 


Information  on  regulations  and  safe  driving  habits  for  Alberta 
motorists  is  provided  by  the  Provincial  Secretary's  Department  in 
a  new  32-page  booklet,  "Alberta  Drivers'  Manual." 

The  illustrated  booklet  is  divided  into  four  sections — driving 
regulations,  equipment  of  vehicles,  safe  operation  of  motor  vehicles, 
and  a  test  of  40  questions. 

Explanations  are  given  on  the  right-of-way,  stopping,  when 
and  how  to  pass  another  vehicle,  proper  method  of  turning  and 
signalling,  and  other  regulations.  In  a  section  on  the  suspension  of 
licences,  it  lists  the  seven  main  reasons  why  a  licence  may  be 
suspended. 

The  section  dealing  with  the  equipment  of  vehicles  states 
that  all  motor  vehicles  must  be  inspected  and  approved  at  least 
once  in  every  12  months.  For  a  driver's  own  protection,  the  booklet 
outlines  the  requirements  for  brakes,  lights,  steering  mechanism  and 
other  equipment. 

The  final  chapter  is  a  test  for  the  motorist.  Anyone  who  cannot 
answer  the  40  simple  questions  should  make  a  close  study  of  the 
drivers'  manual. 

Here  are  three  typical  questions:  Can  you  answer  these? 

Whot  must  a  driver  do  when  a  vehicle  sounding  a 
siren  approaches? 

In  overtaking  and  passing  another  car,  how  lar  must 
the  driver  proceed  beyond  it  before  turning  back  into  the 
lane  in  which  he  is  travelling? 

What  accidents  must  be  reported  to  the  nearest  police 
officer? 

The  booklet  is  available  free  of  charge  from  any  one  of  the 
225  licence  issuing  offices  throughout  Alberta  or  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  Motor  Vehicles  Branch,  Provincial  Secretary's  Depart- 
ment, Administration  Building,  Edmonton.  • 


SIGNALLING 


4.  Keep  as  close  as 
possible  lo  (he  right. 
Watch  for  pedestrians. 


I.  Well  back  from 
corner,  signal  for  turn 
and  move  to  right 
hand  lane  when  the 
way  is  clear. 


Jegin  to  slow 
1  at  least  100  feet 


3.  End  turn  signal, 
lool  left  then  right 
before  starting  to 
male  turn. 


2.    Slow  down 

at 

least  100  (eel  f 

1.    Well  ahead 

of 

turn  lool  for  Ira 

ffic 

behind.    If  way 

to    centre  tine 

possible.  Glse 

sig- 

nal  .before  rtipv 

ng 

over 
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WITHIN      OUR  BORDERS 


Nutrition  Program  Answers  Homemakcrs'  Food  Problems 

Extension  Nutritionist  And  Home  Economists  Advise 
Housewives  On  Preparing  Healthful  Meals 


How  can  a  homemaker  be  sure  she  is  providing  her  family 
with  all  the  food  essentials  for  health?  When  appetites  are  lagging, 
how  can  she  pep  them  up?  When  lunches  have  to  be  carried,  how 
can  she  keep  them  tempting  and  full  of  essential  food  value? 

Every  day,  similar  questions  are  asked  throughout  rural 
Alberta.  It  is  the  job  of  the  Extension  Nutritionist  of  the  Alberta 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  her  co-workers,  the  District  Home 
Economists,  to  help  answer  those  questions.  There  are  14  District 
Home  Economists  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  Province,  serving 
the  area  in  which  they  live,  and  ready  to  help  with  the  endless 
queries  that  beset  the  homemaker. 

Information  about  substitutes  for  various  foods,  how  to  plan 
for  menu  variety  when  food  supplies  are  limited,  how  to  select 
the  best  buys  from  crowded  grocery  shelves,  how  to  plan  a  vegetable 
garden  to  provide  as  much  as  possible  of  the  yearly  needs  of  the 
family,  and  how  to  preserve  food,  are  among  the  services  offered 
by  the  Extension  Nutritionist  and  the  District  Home  Economists. 

The  food  and  nutrition  program  is  included  in  the  District 
Home  Economists'  services,  designed  to  help  rural  people  meet  the 
problems  of  home  economics.  The  program  is  planned  mainly  for 
farm  women  and  girls,  but  services  are  available  to  any  individual 
or  any  women's  organization  in  town  or  city  as  well.  Included 
in  the  food  and  nutrition  program  are  lectures  and  demonstrations 
on  all  phases  of  food  preparation,  preservation  and  service,  meal 
planning,  school  lunch  programs  and  "buymanship"  of  foods.  Pro- 
grams are  often  planned  to  allow  for  participation  by  group  members. 
One  of  the  most  popular  of  these  is  the  "buymanship"  quiz.  Fine 
points  in  food  selection  and  "buymanship"  are  learned  in  an 
enjoyable  way. 

Nutrition  study  groups  have  been  organized  in  a  number  of 
districts.  Provided  with  a  "nutrition  study  course"  which  gives 
background  and  sources  of  further  information,  these  groups 
discuss   their  own   individual,   home,   and   community  problems. 

Foods  for  Health  and  Happiness,"  "Home  Produced  Foods  for 
Health,"  "Healthful  Eating  at  Low  Cost,"  "Meals  We  Like  to  Eat" 
and  "Planning  Our  Yearly  Supply"  are  topics  covered  in  the  course 
provided  by  the  Extension  Nutritionist.  Discussion  is  started  by  a 
true  or  false  quiz  prepared  for  each  section  of  the  course.  One 
question  leads  to  another  and  group  members  discovered  new 
ways  of  planning  and  preparing  food  for  family  health  and  hap- 
piness, new  ways  of  saving  time,  fuel  and  energy  in  food  preparation, 
and  new  ways  of  planning  and  shopping  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  food  dollar. 


The  District  Home  Economists  or  the  Extension  Nutritionist 
help  with  the  organization  of  these  study  groups  and  are  called 
upon  to  discuss  special  topics  of  interest  to  a  particular  group. 
For  instance,  "Problems  of  Child  Feeding"  or  "Planning  Our  Garden 
to  Meet  Our  Needs,"  are  topics  of  particular  concern  to  young 
married  women.  "Prolonging  the  Prime  of  Life,"  or  "Community 
Meals"  may  be  of  more  interest  to  other  groups. 

Food  projects  for  Girls'  Clubs  are  prepared  by  the  Extension 
Nutritionist.  Through  their  project  "Meals-up-to-date,"  girls  learn 
that  to  be  well  fed  means  health,  happiness  and  good  looks.  This 
project  includes  meal  planning  and  basic  food  preparation.  "Garden 
Club  Projects,"  dealing  mainly  with  the  planning  and  growing  of 
a  garden,  also  include  the  food  values  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
and  their  uses  in  meal  planning.  "The  Main  Dish"  includes  food 
values,  selection,  preparation  and  care  of  meat,  fish,  eggs  and 
dairy  products.  The  fourth  project  "It's  Lunch  Time"  teaches  the 
girls  how  to  prepare  and  serve  picnic  and  school  lunches,  club 
refreshments,  formal  and  informal  teas,  party  and  home  lunches. 

In  1952,  the  number  of  these  clubs  increased  to  21  in  Alberta. 
Their  success  can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  Alberta  members 
are  frequent  award  winners  at  the  4-H  Club  Competitions  in 
Toronto. 

The  School  Lunch  Program  is  another  important  phase  of 
this  nutrition  work.  Assistance  is  given  in  planning  the  packed 
lunch  in  relation  to  the  other  meals  of  the  day,  and  in  organizing 
hot  lunch  programs  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  promoting  nutrition 
education.  On  invitation,  the  District  Home  Economists  or  the 
Extension  Nutritionist  will  visit  schools,  interviewing  teachers, 
discussing  nutrition  with  the  students  and  assisting  with  the 
organization  of  school  lunch  programs. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  and  the  individual  assistance  given 
through  home  visits,  office  interviews,  telephone  calls  and  cor- 
respondence, considerable  use  is  made  of  radio  and  press  in  dispens- 
ing nutrition  information. 

Further  help  on  feeding  the  family  is  contained  in  the  bulletins 
and  pamphlets  put  out  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
Publications  include  "Three-Way  Meal  Planning"  which  suggests 
how  to  plan  for  health,  economy  and  good  eating;  "Facts  and  Figures 
for  the  Overweight;"  and  "Economical  Luncheon  and  Supper 
Dishes."  • 


Every  Thursday,  22,000  boys  and  girls  tune  in  on  the  Alberta  School  Broadcast 
program,  "Speech  Explorers."  directed  by  Miss  Reta  Speers.  Miss  Speers'  grade 
live  students  irom  the  University  Elementary  School  receive  their  speech  training 
on  the  air,  with  pronunciation,  diction,  and  virord  formation  foremost  in  the 
speech  education.  In  this  picture.  Miss  Speers'  class  recites  in  unison,  one  of  the 
^  interesting  poems  featured  this  year  on  the  program. 


COMING  EVENTS 

During  the  next  few  months  Alberta  will  be  the  scene  of  many  events  of  provincial, 
national  and  international  interest.  Within  Our  Borders  will  list  all  COMING  EVENTS 
from  April  through  September.  Information  should  be  forwarded  to  ITithin  Our 
Borders,  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 


Date 

March  31  to 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


1 
2 
6 

6-  8 
9 


Event 

Annual  Spring  Horse  Sale 
Spring  Sow  Sale 
Spring  Swine  Sale 
Alberta  Teachers'  Association 
Seed  Show 


Place 

CALGARY 

CALGARY 

EDMONTON 

EDMONTON 

BOYLE 


April  13-15 

April  15-18 

April  23-24 

April  26  to 

May  3 


Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  Macdonald  Hotel, 

EDMONTON 

Spring  Horse  Show  CALGARY 
American  College  of  Surgeons  CALGARY 


Recreation  W eek 


LETHBRIDGE 


"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  Province  with  the  administratioB 
and  services  of  the  Alberta  Government. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the 
Government  will  be  effective  in  the  degree  they  ore  known 
and  used. 

Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republication.  AH 
photographs  used  are  Alberta  Government  Photographs 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "Within  Oni 
Borders,"  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 


